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A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 
OxcE a potent influence in the world of 
thought, Montaigne is now virtually forgotten— 
known of none save students, whose business 
it is to master all classics, and a few—-too few 
—literary folk who are careful to enrich their 
style with apposite references. Save these ex- 
ceptions, Montaigne is as dead as Rabelais or 
as Ramus. Yet his essays repay the closest 
attention that may be given them; and no one 
can read them aright without becoming wiser 
by the process. Like all true philosophy, what 
was good for his own day is good for ours; 
and there is scarcely a page that will not bear 
transcription into modern life, founded as all 
Montaigne’s observation was on the elemental 
truths of human nature. To be sure, our 
modern Girton girls would flout that crude 
dictum in ‘Pedantisme’ which sets forth how 
‘peradventure—neither we, nor divinitie, require 
not much learning in women ;’ and the test of 
a wife’s knowledge, its scope and object, would 
send the Women’s Rights woman frantic. Yet 
who can gainsay the wisdom of that searching 
question: ‘Whereto serveth learning, if under- 
standing be not joyned to it?’—or deny what 
the Romans were wont to say among them- 
selves: ‘The most great Clerkes are not the 
most wise men.’ 

Yet Montaigne did not deny the value of 
education. Far from it. He advocated and 
honoured it, and his views thereon were dis- 
tinctly in advance of his time. So, indeed, 
were those of his father, who had him taught 
and treated with a personal tenderness that 
touched effeminacy on the one side, if on the 
other the strictness of his intellectual discipline 
was marvellously like priggishness, and with 
a curious foreshadowing of Mill. But the 
praise he gives to the Persian method of edu- 
cation for the ‘eldest borne sonne, in their 
royall succession,’ and his advocacy of pleas- 
antness in the school-house, prove both his 


manly common-sense on all relating to the 
physical and moral education of boys, and his 
tender consideration of the difficulties and 
weaknesses of children. ‘As soon as he (this 
eldest borne sonne in their royall succession) 
was borne, he was delivered, not to women, 
but to such men as, by reason of their 
vertue, were in chiefest authoritie about the 
King. Their speciall charge was first to shapen 
his limmes and bodie, goodly and healthy ; and 
at seven yeares of age, they instructed and 
inured him to sit on horsebacke, and to ride 
a hunting; when he came to the age of four- 
teene they delivered him into the handes of 
foure men, that is to say, the wisest, the 
justest, the most temperate, and the most 
valiant of all the nation. The first taught him 
religion; the second, to be ever upright and 
true; the third, to become Master of his owne 
desires; and the fourth, to feare nothing.” Of 
his tenderness for the difficulties of children 
the following is the proof. ‘If it lay in me, I 
would doe as the Philosopher Speusippus did, 
who caused the pictures of Gladnesse and Joy, 
of Flora and of the Graces, to be set up round 
about his school-house. Where their profit 
lieth, there should also be their recreation. 
Those meats ought to be sugred over, that are 
healthfull for children’s stomackes, and those 
made bitter that are hurtfull for them.’ But 
he boasts of his total ignorance of the romances 
of his day. ‘Of King Arthur, of Lancelot du 
Lake, of Amadis, of Huon of Burdeaux, and 
such idle time-consuming and _ wit-besotting 
trash of bookes wherein youth doth commonly 
ammuse it selfe, 1 was not so much as acquainted 
with their names, and to this day know not 
their bodies nor what they containe: So exact 
was my discipline.’ 

Furthermore, the parents of dull-seeming but 
brooding and observant—not yet reproductive— 
children may take heart by Messire Michel's 
confession of his boyish ‘idle drowziness.’ 
‘What I saw, I saw it perfectly; and under 
this heavy and, as it were, Lethe-complexion, 
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did I breed hardie imaginations, and opinions 
farre above my yeares. We know what the 
mature result was of this boyish ‘blockish 
apprehension’ and ‘poore invention.’ So is it 
in the present day. Quick, bright, brilliant 
children seldom prove so successful in manhood 
as they were promising in early youth; while 
those who were apparently stupid, sluggish 
even, yet all the time observant, receptive, 
brooding inwardly, not giving out, often become 
famous in the world, and eminently satisfactory 
in the family. 

Of all men, Montaigne was he who had the 
justest sense of proportion. No fanatical ex- 
tremes of virtue commended themselves to his 
clear critical understanding. Generous, kind, 
and giving, he yet disclaimed all fantastic 
notions of useless sacrifice, making no account 
of example or ideal morality. Thus, when the 
jurats of Bordeaux prayed him, their mayor, to 
visit the town when stricken with the plague, 
he calmly argued with them that going to them 
at such a time would do them no good, and 
might be of infinite harm to himself. Also, 
when ‘the rich old man that dwelt in Thou- 
louse, and who was troubled with the cough of 
the lungs,’ told Simon Thomas, the physician, 
that one of the best means of his recovery 
‘was to give me (Montaigne) occasion to be 
delighted in his companie, and that fixing his 
eyes upon the liveliness and freshness of my 
face, and setting his thoughts upon the jolitie 
and vigor wherewith my youthfull age did 
then flourish, and filling all his senses with my 
florishing estate, his habitude might thereby 
be amended, and his health recovered. But,’ 
adds our genial Pyrrhonist, ‘he forgot to say 
that mine might also be empaired and infected.’ 

Allied to this sense of proportion is that of 
official fitness, irrespective of personal and un- 
related qualities. ‘It is no great matter, he 
says in his essay on ‘Friendship,’ ‘what religion 
my Physician and Lawyer is of: this considera- 
tion hath nothing common with the offices of 
that friendship they owe mee. So doe I in the 
familiar acquaintances, that those who serve me 
contract with me. I feare not a gaming Muletier, 
so much as if he be weake; nor a hot swearing 
Cooke, as one that is ignorant and unskilfull ; 
I never meddle with saying what a man should 
doe in the world; there are over many others 
that doe it; but what my selfe doe in the 
world.” Which is a pretty hard rap on the 
knuckles of those busybodies who make it 
their business to peep through the keyholes 
of all closed doors, to look behind all dis- 
creet screens, and to demand of men certain 
—_ virtues which have nothing whatever to 
o with their official capabilities, 

That blind obedience to authority which has 
just lately been called in question, is also 
touched on by Montaigne in one of those almost 
prophetic passages with which the three books 
are full. ‘When Lelius, in the presence of the 
Romane Consuls, who, after the condemnation of 
Tiberius Gracchus, pursued all those that had 
beene of his acquaintance, came to inquire of 
Caius Blosius (who was one of his chiefest 
friends) what he would have done for him, and 
that he answered: “All things.”—“ What? all 
things?” replied he: “And what if he had 


willed thee to burne our Temples?” Blosius an- 
swered : “He would never have commanded such 
a thing.”—“But what if he had done it?” 
replied Lelius: The other answered: “I would 
have obeyed him.”’ 

What a strong old-world ring there is in 
this! How it vibrates in this day of weak 
but cocksure individualism, when penny papers 
retry all legal cases, pronounce on all diffi- 
cult questions, and urge the sacred right of 


the ignorant to sit in et on the learned 


—of the most rubbishy little contributor on || 


the staff to be the denouncer of leaders, philo- 
sophers, corporate bodies, and lawgivers alike! 

hat old saying about treating your friend 
as if he would one day be your enemy, and 
your enemy as if he would one day be your 
friend, is quoted by Montaigne from a still 
older source. In general it is taken as of 
much more modern date. So also is the 
modern condemnation of Jingoism foreshadowed 
in that notable little epigram, ‘Glory and 
curiositie are the scourges of our soules. The 
latter enduceth us to have an oare in every 
ship; and the former forbids us to leave any- 
thing unresolved or undecided.’ Only that we 
would have reversed the order of «Phin and 
would have given to glory what Montaigne 
ascribes to curiosity, and vice-versi. “The omni- 
present thought-—-not fear—of death, is also one 
of our practical philosopher’s most striking pass- 
ages; and how he would that death should seize 
upon him while he was setting his ‘cabiges, 
carelesse of her dart, but more of my unpertfect 
sarden.’ And he instances one who, ‘being at 
is last gaspe, uncessantly complained against 
his destinie, and that death should so unkindl 
cut him off in the middest of an historie whic 
he had in hand, and was now come to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth of our Kings.’ 

The essay on ‘Custome’ is full of ‘meat.’ 
‘Call her the Queene and Empresse of all the 
world,’ he says, quoting Pindarus; and we may 
profitably ponder on the following aphorism, 
specially applicable at this present time: ‘That 
is the rule of rules, and generall law of lawes, 
fox every man to observe those of the place 
wherein he liveth. . . . There riseth a great 
doubt, whether any so evident profit may be 
found in the change of a received law, of 
what nature soever, as there is hurt in 
removing the same; forsomuch as a_ well 
settled policie may be compared to a frame or 
building of divers parts joyned together with 
such a ligament as it is impossible to stirre 
or displace one, but the whole body must needes 
be shaken and show a feeling of it.’ 

What did Turner say of Ruskin save, in his 
own words, this? ‘A heedy Reader shall often 
discover in other men’s compositions, perfections 
farre-differing from the Author’s meaning, and 
such as haply he never dreamed of, and illus- 
trateth them with richer senses, and more ex- 
cellent constructions,’ Of a piece wherewith is 
Emerson’s (?) expression, ‘They builded better 
than they knew.’ Carlyle preached the Worship 
of Sorrow. ‘Oh foolish and base ornament!’ 
cries Montaigne, presaging Talleyrand’s famous 
mot when he went to visit that poor inconsol- 
able mother who lived in the dark, companioned 
only with her grief: ‘Ah, I see, Madame, you 
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have not forgiven God yet” ‘I am little sub- 
ject to these violent passions,’ says Montaigne, 
after he has instanced several cases of sudden 
death from sudden joy or sorrow. ‘I have 
naturally a hard apprehension, which by dis- 
course 1 daily harden more and more.’ 

‘I see all men generally busied (and that 
verie improperly) to punish certain innocent 
errours in children, which have neither im- 
pression nor consequence, and chastice and 
vex them for rash and fond actions. Onely 
lying, and stubbornnesse somewhat more, are 
the faults whose birth and progresse I would 
have severely punished and cut off; for they 
row and increase with them: and if the tongue 
feve once gotten this ill habit, good Lord, 
how hard, nay how impossible it is to make 
her leave it? whereby it ensueth that we 
see many very honest men in other matters to 
bee subject and enthralled to that fault. I have 
a good lad to my tailour, whom I never heard 
speak a truth, adds the Philosopher tran- 
quilly ; ‘no, not when it might stand him in 
stead of profit.’ 

‘I hate men that are fooles in working and 
Philosophers in speaking,’ he says in another 
place, foreshadowing the academical legislators 
and armchair propounders of a new human 
nature with which every-day experience and 
historic fact have nothing to do. This saying 
recalls, at a long interval, the Spanish proverb 
which advises one to beware of the man who 
speaks softly and writes harshly. Much wisdom, 
too, lies in that essay on ‘Divers Events from 
one Selfe-same Counsell,’ wherein is shown how 
repute fulfils itself. Let but a man be supposed 
capable of this or that, and the gaping world 
by its own action proves that capacity real. 
Which may stand as the reason why certain 
medicaments, inter alia, in which not the most 
subtle analysis by the most delicate instruments 
can detect any therapeutic agent at all, never- 
theless work the accustomed miracle on such of 
the sick and ailing who have faith—by which 
the mind reacts on the body, and the nerves, 
obedient to the brain, complete the cure. More 
than one, too, of our so-called Teachers, Able 
Editors, and the like, might study with profit 
that shrewd discourse on ‘Prognostications.’ 
‘It were more certaine,’ says our sharp-witted 
reasoner, ‘if there were either a rule or a 
truth to lie for ever. Seeing no man recordeth 
their fables because they are ordinarie and in- 
finit; and their predictions are made to be of 
credit, because they are rare, incredible, and pro- 
digious’—with more sage words to the back of 
these which mayhap it would not be profit- 
able to quote. 

Such scrappy extracts as have been given go to 
prove how wise in judgment and temperate in 
ronouncement was Messire Michel de Montaigne, 
he who says of himself, ‘I love temperate and 
indifferent natures. Immoderation towards good, 
if it offend me not, it amazeth, and troubleth 
me how I should call it’—he, the governing 
motto of whose thought was that unanswerable 
Que seais-je? (What do I know?) By the faith 
which cometh to each man if so he will—all. 
By knowledge that can be imparted like the 
multiplication table or the Latin grammar— 
nought. This, with the soundest common-sense 


concerning the things of every-day life, sums 
up the mental attitude of one of the acutest 
thinkers the world has ever seen, as set forth 
in these enter parlies called generally the Essays 
of Montaigne. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
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REGGIE entered the room in the best of high 
— They were confirmed by observing 
that Kitty had tears in her eyes—an excellent 
sign: she had evidently been crying. Hence 
Mr Reggie acutely concluded that Mortimer 
must have proposed to her, and been refused 
for the moment, though not, of course, neces- 
sarily in a definitive fashion. Reggie was 
dimly aware, to be sure, as a brother may be, 
that there was Somebody at Venice; and he 
had drawn for himself the vague and formless 
inference that this Somebody, as he mentally 
put it in his own dialect, had failed to come 
up to the scratch with Kitty. Hence these 
weepings. But then, girls are so stupid! If 
the fellow at Venice couldn’t be brought to 
a why, it was clearly Kitty’s duty, for 
er family’s sake, to accept at once so eligible 
an offer as Rufus Mortimer’s, especially when 
a brother could say, with Reggie, ‘La famille, 
cest moi!’ Then her proper course shone 
forth with peculiar obviousness. 

So Reggie entered his sister’s room in the 
familiar fraternal mood of the man who isn’t 
going to put up with any feminine nonsense. 

Kathleen greeted him rather coolly. In 
point of fact, having just been deeply stirred, 
she was in no mood at the moment for 
receiving Reggie. She kept her eyes as much 
averted from her brother as sible, and 
strove to prevent them from catching Reggie’s 
at awkward angles. Still, Reggie could see 
very well she had been crying, and could 
observe from her manner that she was a good 
deal agitated. That was all most satisfactory. 
He dropped into an easy-chair with a careless 
fraternal air; and thinking it best to blurt the 
whole thing out at once without needless pro- 
logue, he looked across at her narrowly as he 
uttered the enigmatical words: ‘Well, Kitty, 
I’ve come to receive your congratulations,’ 

‘Congratulations?’ Kathleen responded, taken 
aback. ‘On what, my dear boy! Have they 
raised your salary ?” 

‘Not they,’ Reggie answered, smiling. ‘Catch 
‘em at it! That’s all! They never appreciate 
modest merit. Besides, I don’t take much 
stock in stockbroking. The game ain’t worth 
it, except, of course, for principals.—No, Kitsy, 
it isn’t that. It’s something much more im- 
portant.’ He caressed his moustache. ‘Can’t you 
guess, he said, ‘what a man’s most likely to 
ask his sister to congratulate him on ¢’ 

Kathleen’s fears rose high at once. When 
Reggie wanted money, he addressed her as 
Kitty; but when it got to Kitsy, a most 
unusual diminutive of extreme affection, she 
felt sure he must mean to come down upon 
her for absolutely unprecedented advances. 
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‘You’re not engaged, are you, Reggie?’ 
she faltered out in a feeble voice. ‘For if 
you are, I’m sure it’s very wrong indeed of 
you. You can’t keep yourself, so you’ve 
surely no right to think of burdening me 
with some one else also.’ 

Reggie’s lip curled slightly. ‘What a girl 
you are!’ he cried with a faint dash of disdain. 
‘Taking such a low monetary point of view 
about everything! One would think getting 
married was a mere matter of £s.d. Not 
a touch of sentiment in it. No, Kitsy, it isn’t 
an engagement I want you to congratulate me 
on; it’s something a vast deal more _ inter- 
esting and important.’ Reggie drew himself 
up to his utmost height in his chair as he sat. 
‘The fact is, Kitty—I’m already married.’ 

‘Married !’ Kathleen exclaimed with a sudden 
burst of alarm. ‘Oh Reggie, what do you mean ? 
Who is it? and when did you marry her?’ 

‘Florrie Clarke,’ Reggie answered, producing 
her photograph with just pride seas his 

cket--and indeed Florrie was a_ personable 
Tittle body enough, whom anybody might be 
proud of from the point of view of external 
appearance. ‘Who else could it be? We were 
married on Wednesday.’ 

Kathleen gazed at the portrait for a moment 
in silence. Her heart misgave her. ‘Well, 
she looks a nice little thing, she said after 
an ominous pause; ‘and I should think a good 
girl too; she’s certainly pretty. But why 
didn’t you tell me before, Reggie, and introduce 
your bride to me?’ 

‘One’s people are so unreasonable, Reggie 
answered, with a hasty gesture. ‘I don’t blame 
it on you, Kitsy; I know you can’t help it; 
it belongs to the race: it’s only the fixed habit 
of the vertebrate animals one calls one’s people.’ 

‘Well, but she’s such a good match from 
one point of view,’ Kathleen went on, un- 
doubtedly relieved to find Reggie had at least 
chosen a wife for himself from a_ well-to- 
do family; for the name and the fame of 
Spider Clarke had already reached her ears— 
as indeed whose had they not? ‘Her people 
may not be very desirable acquaintances, so 
far as culture and manners go—I remember 
dear Mother would never let you bring them 
to her rooms while she lived; but at least 
they’re wealthy, and that’s always something. 
It will relieve you from responsibility. How 
on earth did you get Mr Clarke to consent to 
the marriage ?’ 

‘We didn’t get him,’ Reggie answered with 
careless ease. ‘We took the liberty, in point 
of fact, to dispense with asking him. Charlie 
Owen gave her away; and extremely paternal 
Charlie looked, I can tell you, as he stood up on 
his hind-legs in Kensington Church and did it,’ 

*But you haven’t obtained Mr Clarke’s con- 
sent!’ Kathleen cried, taken aback, and once 
more alarmed. ‘Well, how can you tell, then, 
that he’ll at all approve of it? Perhaps he’ll 
refuse to do anything to help you.’ 

‘Commercial again!’ Reggie responded with 
an aggrieved air as of the tical senti- 
mentalist. ‘Ingrainedly commercial ! You talk 
like a greengrocer. You can’t think of any- 
thing but the money aspect of the question. I 
call it sordid. Here’s your brother, Kitsy, your 


own and only brother, comes to you with his 
full heart to announce to you in his joy that 
he’s married to the sweetest, dearest, prettiest, 
cleverest, sauciest, most delicious little girl in 
all England ; and what do you do? rush up 
to him, and kiss him, and rejoice with him, 
and congratulate him ?—Oh dear, no. Not 
a bit of it! That’s not your way. You begin 
by inquiring straight off what the lady’s 
worth, and debating whether or not her Papa 
will be inclined to fork out the dibs for her. 
However, there’s a cure for all that, I’m jolly 
glad to say. Kitty, you’re behind the times. 
You don’t read the papers. You neglect the 
literature and the journalism of your country.’ 

‘What do you mean? Kathleen cried, 
trembling, and suspecting now some nameless 
evil. ‘It hasn’t been put in the papers? Oh 
Reggie, don’t say so! You haven’t done any- 
thing dreadful and impossible, have you ?’ 

‘Me? Dear me, no, my dear child, Regcie 
answered airily. ‘I’m a model, myself, of all 
the domestic virtues. But the reason we didn’t 
ask old Clarke’s consent, my respected father- 
in-law’s, is simply and solely this—that the 
respected father-in-law in question happens to 
be this moment lying in jail, awaiting his 
trial on a charge of fraud of the first magni- 
tude. That’s all, my dear Kitty” 

‘Fraud !? Kathleen exclaimed, drawing back. 
‘Oh Reggie, you don’t mean it. I thought he 
was so rich. What could he want to commit 
fraud for ? 

‘How do people get rich, I should like to 
know, if they don’t begin by being fraudulent?’ 
Reggie responded with easy-going cynicism. 
‘But he ain’t rich ; that’s just it. Old Clarke’s 
gone busted. He’s no more good, any way. He’s 
smashed eternally. Come a regular cropper, the 
Spider has, Precious awkward for poor Florrie ! 

‘But perhaps he’s innocent,’ Kathleeu cried, 
clutching at a last straw. ‘We should always 
think everybody innocent, dear mother used 
to say, till they ’re proved to be guilty.’ 

‘Perhaps you’re innocent,’ Reguie echoed in 
a tone half disgust, half amusement. ‘Very 
innocent indeed. As innocent as they make 
‘em. But it won't do, Kitsy. It isn’t good 
enough. Old Clarke’s smashed up. He’s gone 
a juicy one. Smashed himself, they say, over 
the Axminster estate. But anyhow, he’s 
smashed; uot a piece of him left whole. 
Might have been better, don’t you know, if he 
could have managed to clear out a good month 
ago to Buenos Ayres; but as it is, not a 
penny; not a doit; not a stiver. Twenty 
years is what he’ll get. Florrie’s awfully 
cut up about it.’ 

‘And you’ve married her all the same?’ 
Kathleen cried, clasping her hands, not without 
a certain internal tinge of pride, after all, that 
Reggie should at least have behaved like a 
gentleman. 

Reggie drew himself up once more, and 
looked important. He stroked his moustache 
still more fondly than ever. Consciousness of 
rectitude shone from every line in his sleek 
round face. ‘Why, of course I have,’ he an- 
swered, ‘What else could a fellow do? I hope 
I’m a gentleman. I went to her at Rutland 
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once—deepest distress—must see youn—FLorRIE” 
—and there I found the poor dear child in an 
agony of misery, crying and tearing her hair— 
which is short and black and one of her chief 
attractions. Seems she was just thrown over- 

by a wretch of a cavalry man, whom 
her father and mother had compelled her to 
accept against her will instead of me. “ Florrie,” 
sail T, “forget him, and come back to the arms 
of your one true lover.” She flew to me like 
a bird, and nestled on my shoulder, “I’d 
marry you,” said I, “if your father was ten 
thousand times a fraudulent bankrupt.” And 
marry her I just did. So there’s the long and 
the short of it.’ 

‘You acted quite right,’ Kathleen said, unable 
to resist a woman’s natural approbation for the 
man who follows the impulse of his better 
nature. 

Reggie seized his one chance. This was the 
thin end of the wedge. ‘So I think,’ he said 
complacently.—‘ And now, the question is, how 
the dickens am I to pull through? I mean, 
what’s to be done about ways and means? 
For of course, as you justly say, if I can’t 
support myself, far less can I support myself 
and Florrie also.’ 

‘But you should have thought of that before- 
hand, Kathleen put in, drawing back. It 
began to strike her that, after all, there was 
nothing so self-devoted in marrying a girl at 
a pinch, if you propose to make your sister 
bear the burden of supporting her. 

Thereupon they fell at once into committee 
of ways and means, relieved now and again by 
frequent declarations on Reggie’s part that a 
dearer, more bewitching girl than 


sweeter, 
Florrie didn’t really exist on the entire land- 
surface of this oblate spheroid. Kathleen was 
glad he was so well suited with Spider Clarke’s 
daughter, though she doubted the stock; and 
then, like a good woman that she was, re- 


roached herself bitterly in her own mind for 
aoubting it. But the longer they stuck at it, 
the less they seemed to arrive at any fixed 
decision. All Reggie could assert was his own 
absolute incapacity to earn a penny more than 
he was at present earning, coupled with the 
pleasing information that his exchequer was 
just now in its normally flaccid and depleted 
condition, and that his bills were (as always) in 
excess of his expectations. As for the Clarkes, 
Reggie observed with a complacent smile, they 
were simply stone-broke ; a most jammy affair ; 
not a penny need be looked for from that 
direction. The old man had spent his tin as 
fast as he made it, and faster; and now the 
crash had come, there were liabilities consider- 
ably in excess of the assets—a piece of informa- 
tion the technical sound of which pleased Reggie 
so immensely that he repeated it over several 
times in various contexts tor his sister’s edification. 
At last, however, he ventured bit by bit upon 
a tentative suggestion. ‘There’s only one way 
out of it, he said, glancing sideways at Kath- 
leen, ‘and that lies entirely with you. If my 
creditors once learn I’ve got married without 
prospects, and to the Spider’s. daughter, why, 
they ’ll simply drop down on me. Scrunch, 
scrunch, they ll crush me. They’ll press me 
for payment till I’m half mad with worry ; 


and then I shall go and do one of two things 
—Waterloo Bridge, or the Bankruptey Court.’ 

‘Oh Reggie,’ Kathleen cried, ‘not Waterloo 
Bridge! How cruel! how wicked of you!’ 

Reggie saw his cue at once. That was the 
way, then, to work it. He enlarged forthwith 
upon the nothingness and hollowness of this 
present life, and the ease of ending it, as the 
poet observes, with a bare bodkin. For Florrie’s 
sake, indeed, he could have wished it might 
be otherwise ; but if no work were forthcoming, 
it would be easier for Florrie to starve alone 
than to starve in company. He dwelt upon 
these themes till he had thoroughly succeeded 
in frightening poor Kathleen. Then he turned 
upon her once more. ‘And if you chose, he 
cried bitterly, ‘you could make it all right for 
me in a single minute.’ 

‘How so?’ Kathleen asked, trembling. 

‘Why, how about Mortimer?’ Reggie cried, 
springing a mine upon her. 

‘Mortimer?’ Kathleen repeated. ‘How about 
Mr Mortimer? Why, what on earth has he to 
do with the matter, Reggie? 

‘Oh, you needn’t look such a blessed inno- 
cent,’ Reggie answered, smiling. ‘Z know all 
about Mortimer. He’d propose to you like a 
shot, if only you’d have him. And for your 
family’s sake, I say, it’s your duty to have 
him. You know he would, as well as I do. 
So that’s about the size of it.’ 

‘Oh Reggie, how can you?’ Kathleen cried, 
the tears rising to her eyes. ‘I could never 
marry him.’ 

‘That’s just as you like, Reggie answered 
calmly. ‘I don’t want to bias you. If you 
prefer me to go over Waterloo Bridge, I’m 
sure I’ve no objection. I don’t desire to be 
selfish, like some other people, and insist on 
having my own way, no matter who suffers for 
it. It’s a very easy thing to take a header 
over the bridge in this nice warm weather. 
Only, for poor Florrie’s sake, I confess I should 
have preferred to fight it out in this world a | 
little longer.’ 

‘But I’m not selfish,’ Kathleen cried, hit on | 
her tenderest point. ‘Oh Reggie, don’t say 
you think me selfish. I’d do anything to serve | 
you, dear, except only that. But that one thing | 
I can’t. Oh Reggie, don’t ask it of me.’ 

She spoke with so much earnestness that | 
Reggie saw he had a chance of gaining his | 

oint if he went on with it resolutely. So | 
e answered in a sullen voice: ‘Oh yes, of 
course ; you’d do anything on earth except the 
one thing that’s any use to try. That’s always 
the way with people. They’d kill themselves 
to help you; but they won’t stretch out a hand 
in the only direction possible. You’d sooner 
see your brother starve, or drive him to suicide, 
than make an effort to help him by marrying 
Rufus Mortimer.’ 

‘Reggie, Kathleen exclaimed, driven to bay, 
‘you don’t understand. I love somebody else ; 
that’s why I can’t marry him.’ 

‘So I gathered,’ Reggie answered with perfect 
coolness. ‘And the somebody else won’t come 
up to the scratch ; so you may as well regard 
him as a vanishing factor, as we say in the 
City. He’s out of the running. Well, then, 
accept it. What’s the matter with Rufus 
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Mortimer? that’s what J want to know. He’s 
rich; he’s a gentleman; he’s good-looking ; 
he’s artistic; he’s everything else on earth any 
woman could want—except—well, except that 
he’s not the other fellow. Are you going to 
let your brother go and die before your eyes, 
just because you won’t take a man any girl but 
you would be delighted to have a chance of?’ 

‘Oh Reggie, how dreadful of you!’ Kathleen 
cried. ‘I can’t bear to hear you speak of it all 
as if it were a mere matter of business arrange- 
ment. I love the other man: I don’t love Mr 
Mortimer.’ 

‘He’s a very good fellow, Reggie answered, 
hand on lip once more. ‘If only you made up 
your mind to it, you’d soon learn to like him.’ 

‘I like him already, Kathleen admitted 
frankly. ‘He’s a very nice fellow; a dear 
good fellow ; so kind, so generous, so chivalrous, 
Well the Reg lied, fold 

‘Well, there you are, gie replied, folding 
his hands niiunaile. ‘If you feel like that 
towards him already, why, of course, if you got 
engaged, you’d very soon be in love with him.’ 

‘I could never be out of love with the 
other,’ Kathleen faltered, half wavering. 

‘That’s quite unimportant, Reggie answered 
with equal frankness. ‘As long as you feel 
you can marry Mortimer, I’d leave the other 
man to stand his even chance, like Jamie in 
the poem. You wouldn’t be the first woman 
—nor the last by a long chalk—who has 
married her second best, and jogged along very 
well with him.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s true, Kathleen responded, 
sighing. And indeed it was. ’Tis the tragedy 
of our century. 

‘Well, I’m going soon, Reggie observed, 
starting up with a theatrical air, ‘And if you 
should happen to hear the newsboys calling out 
to-morrow morning, “Shockin’ Suicide of a 
Gentleman from Waterloo Bridge!” don’t let 
it give you a turn. I’m not worth bothering 
about.’ 

‘Reggie,’ Kathleen cried, clinging to him, 
‘you mustn’t go like that. I’m afraid. to let 
you go. You make me so frightened. Promise 
me you’ll do nothing silly till you’ve seen me 
again. If you will, I’ll think it over, and try 
what I can to help you. But you must pro- 
mise me faithfully. Oh Reggie, do promise me.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I can, Reggie re- 
sponded dubiously. 

‘You must, Kathleen exclaimed. ‘Oh Reggie, 
you frighten me. Do promise me you won't, 
and I’ll try to think it over,’ 

‘Well, 1711 wait till to-morrow, and then I'll 
see you again,’ Reggie answered doggedly. ‘ But 
mind, I only say, till I see you to-morrow.’ 

Kathleen trembled all over. ‘Very well, 
dear, she answered. He was her only brother, 
and with that wonderful tie of blood which 
binds us all to the foolishest or worst of man- 
kind, she was very, very fond of him. 

Reggie turned from the threshold with his 
hand on the door-plate. ‘Oh, by the way,’ he 
said casually, ‘you don’t happen to have such 
a thing as a couple of sovereigns you could 
lend me, just for Florrie’s immediate neces- 
sities ; bread and cheese and so forth; till we’ve 
decided this question, and I know whether I’m 


to go over the bridge or not, and whether her 
address in future is to be Kensington Work- 
house ?” 

Kathleen pulled out her scanty purse, now 
entirely replenished by her own earnings as an 
artist, and drew from it two sovereigns, which 
she handed him regretfully. She had made up 
her mind a hundred times over already she 
would never be silly enough to lend him money 

in ; and here, for the hundred-and-first time, 
she found herself doing it. 

‘Thanks,’ Reggie said with careless ease, 
dropping them into his waistcoat pocket, as 
though money were nothing to him.— Well, 
good-evening, Kitsy. Think it over by your- 
self; and don’t let your sentimental fancy drive 
your brother to despair; that’s all I beg of 


u. 

After which, being worn out with this pain- 
ful interview, and feeling the need of rest and 
amusement, he stopped at the box office of the 
Court Theatre on his way down town, and 
engaged two stalls for that night for himself 
and Florrie. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Tue English Language is spoken at present by 
115 millions of people, distributed as follows: 
British Islands, 38 million; United States, 65 
million ; Canada (exclusive of French Canadians), 
4 million ; West Indies, British Guiana, &c., 14 
million; Australasia, 4 million; South Africa, 
India, and other colonies, 2$ million. This 
only includes those whose mother-tongue is 
English. If the number of persons able to 
speak English—but not regarding it as their 
mother tongue—is included, the figures would 
be considerably increased. To this, however, 
one exception must be made: the large num- 
ber of Germans, Scandinavians, and other alien 
races who have emigrated to the United States 
and the British colonies and become absorbed 
therein, are included in the above table, for 
English is their adopted language; they have 
become a permanent part of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and their children after them will be 
entirely English speaking. 

No other language of modern times has made 
such rapid progress as English, and the in- 
crease of English speakers may be calculated at 
two million annually. Three hundred years 
ago, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the lan- 
guage was spoken only by about five millions 
of people, nearly all of whom resided in the 
British Isles. It was about this time that 
England began her work of colonisation, to 
which the great spread of the English tongue 
is mainly to be attributed. 

The principal languages which enter into 
competition with English, and which are spoken 
by the greatest number of tag mae out 
of account such languages as Chinese or Hin- 
dustani—are French, Spanish, Russian, and 
German. Of these, French is practically sta- 
tionary as regards the number of its adherents ; 
and in point of influence it is distinctly on 
the decline. It is no longer the universal 
language of diplomacy and commerce ; in both 
respects it has had to give way to English 
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during the later part of the present century. 
Spanish, like English, is now very largely 
spoken on the American Continent, and, like 
it, also owes its wide distribution to the colo- 
nising genius of its speakers. There are not 
wanting critics who see in it a formidable 
rival to the English ; and if Portuguese—which 
is practically a branch of Spanish—is included, 
then the twin-languages dispose of an extent of 
territory even greater than the English, and 
with infinitely greater room for expansion, and 
are spoken by a ge og of probably not less 
than seventy million. It is true the bulk of 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonists have 
settled in tropical or semi-tropical countries, 
while the Anglo-Saxon has mainly made its 
home in the vege pape zone, more suitable for 
the production of a vigorous and enterprising 
race, if not capable of supporting such a large 
population. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Spanish and Portuguese have never been able 
to make any headway in colder latitudes. 
Thus, in the United States, one can travel by 
rail more than three thousand miles—from St 
Augustine to San Diego—crossing the entire 
Continent at its widest part, without leaving 
territory which was all Spanish less than a 
century ago, but which was never thickly 
peopled by the original colonists, who have 
everywhere in this vast territory receded before 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

In South America the same phenomenon is 
to be seen, for, while the whole of that Con- 
tinent, with a few trifling exceptions, is occu- 
by the descendants of the Spanish and 

ortuguese, the temperate regions towards the 
south have never been properly colonised by 
them. Patagonia and Southern Chili, which 
possess almost an English climate, have little 
attraction for the nations of Southern Europe, 
and what few attempts have been made to 
colonise these regions have been by Anglo- 
Saxons. It is sufficient to mention the flourish- 
ing Welsh settlement of the Chubut in the 
Argentine Patagonia, the numerous English estan- 
cieros who have settled in the same territory, 
and the English colony of the Falkland Islands 
in the neighbouring seas; while even in Punta 
Arenas, in the extreme south of the Con- 
tinent—a Chilian possession—English predomi- 
nates among the cosmopolitan population. 

Both German and Russian are increasing 
rapidly in point of numbers, although the 
latter language has had but little influence on 
Western civilisation, which may be owing to 
the apathy of the Russians themselves, who are 
perhaps the best linguists in the world, and 
often more at home in French, English, or 
German than in the language of their own 
country. This refers especially to the upper 
classes. We have frequently met Russians who 
— not only perfect English, but had not 
the slightest trace of a foreign accent, and as 
far as their speech was concerned might be 
taken for Englishmen or Americans. 

The number of persons speaking the above 
languages may be estimated as follows: Russian, 
80 million; German, 70 million; Spanish, 55 
million ; Portuguese, 15 million. 

It is a remarkable fact that while the English 
in their colonies and offshoots have absorbed 


many millions of alien races—French, German, 
Scandinavian, Spanish, &c.—there is no case on 
record of any great body of English speakers 
becoming absorbed by any other race. Even 
isolated members of the Anglo-Saxon fraternity 
who settle in foreign ‘countries, as, for example, 
in the Argentine Republic, retain their nation- 
ality and language for several generations, and 
very seldom eventually become absorbed. On 
the other hand, there are in the United States 
many millions of Germans who have been 
merged in the dominant race without leaving a 
trace of their origin after the lapse of a single 
generation, for even the surname is often 
Anglicised—we have known Miillers who in 
the second generation spelt their name Miller, 
Schmidt becomes Smith, and so on. In Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Texas, and many other States 
which were formerly Spanish or French speak- 
ing, these languages have given place to Eng- 
lish in less than a single generation; even in 
Louisiana, which had a somewhat denser popu- 
lation, principally of French descent, the same 
result has been attained, though more slowly. 
It is far otherwise in Canada, where the French- 
speaking population not only is not decreasing, 
but is increasing faster than the English, and 
this in spite of the fact that the French 
settlers are not recruited to any appreciable 
extent by immigration, as is the case with the 
English ; on the contrary, there is an actual 
emigration of their members across the line 
into the United States. This result is to be 
attributed to the extraordinary fecundity of the 
French Canadians, which is in marked contrast 
to the parent country, where the annual de- 
crease of the birth-rate is already a matter 
of alarm to French statesmen. It is a fact that 
in Canada, whole districts which were formerly 
English speaking have now to acknowledge 
French as the language of the majority. Thus, 
even in Montreal, the largest city in the 
Dominion, which thirty or forty years ago was 
mainly English speaking, the French language 
is now spoken by the majority of the inhabit- 
ants, and the proportion increases every year. 
This is not owing to the fact that the French 
element absorbs the English, but rather that it 
crowds it out. 

In other parts of the world besides Canada, 
the French language has shown considerable 
vitality and power of resistance, but nowhere 


_is it absorbed so readily as other European lJan- 


guages by the Anglo-Saxon. In the West 
Indies, in Dominica, the Windward Islands, and 
Trinidad, there is a large French element which 
still holds its ground, the language of the 
negroes, especially in the former island, being a 
French patois, although English is generally 
understood. This is the result of the former 
connection of the islands with France, except 
in the case of Trinidad, which, prior to its 
occupation by the British, was a Spanish and 
not a French colony, and where the French 
element is owing to the strong immigration 
from the neighbouring islands, and also from 
Hayti when that republic threw off the French 
oke. On the other hand, in all the Danish 
West Indian islands English is the language of 
the le; and this is also the case in the 
Dutch islands, except those which lie off the 
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Venezuelan coast. In the Dutch and English 
islands, English is spoken with great purity, 
and with what might be called a cosmopolitan 
accent ; and it is a curious fact that the natives 
of the Dutch islands still consider themselves 
Englishmen, although they were never occupied 
by the English except for a very short time 
during the wars, 

In Egypt the French language was all- 
powerful in official and commercial circles some 
ten or twelve years ago, but here also it has 
lost ground before the English, principally 
owing to the occupation of the country by the 
British, and to the increase of British influence 
in the administration of the Suez Canal. 

The spread of English in other parts of the 
world is scarcely less remarkable. In South 
Africa the republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State only ten years ago were 
almost entirely Dutch in their speech; but 
English is now dominant in both countries, 
Boer Dutch being relegated to the country 
districts, where it is retreating year by year 
before the advance of its more powerful rival, 
in spite of the determined opposition of the 
Boers themselves. This result is, of course, 


mainly owing to the rush of settlers and ad-. 


venturers into these countries, consequent on— 


the of gold and diamonds; but the 
the 


apathy of Boers and their inaptitude for 
business must also be reckoned a contributing 
cause. The shopkeepers and men of business 
are invariably pil the Boer contenting 
himself with farming pursuits, which easily 


accounts for the ascendency of English in the. 


towns. Even without the stimulus of the gold 


discovery, there is little doubt that the same. 


result would have been attained, though more 
slowly. 

Besides the above, there are other small 
States where English is either the official or 
the dominant language; among these may be 
mentioned Liberia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa, and some of the other petty states of 
the Pacific, where English is rapidly driving 
out the native dialects. Even in Japan our 
language has been recognised as a semic-official 
one, and is the one selected for intercourse with 
foreigners; and were it not for its antiquated 
and inconsistent orthography, it is asserted that 
it would have ere this been adopted as the 
official language even for internal use, in the 
— of the Rising Sun. 

e rapid spread of English is largely to 
be attributed to the simplicity of its grammar, 
which is less complicated than that of any 
other Western nation. Its marked poverty of 
inflections, as distinguished, for example, from 
the German, is a great point in its favour, and 
thus it is much easier for a German to learn 
English than for an Englishman or American 
to learn German. On the other hand, the 
extraordinary orthographic inconsistency of the 
language is a decided drawback; and there is 
little doubt that if English were written on 
phonetic principles, as Spanish or German, its 
spread would be much more rapid, to say 
nothing of the great boon this would be to the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, who spend years of 
unnecessary toil in learning to read and write 
their own language. It is not likely, however, 


that any change will be made in this direction 
in the near future, at least in England, for the 
English as a nation are noted for their con- 
servative habits; and although they recognise 
the great advantages of a phonetic system, are 
in no hurry to adopt it. Any change in this 
respect must probably be looked for to America, 
where a few innovations have been already 
introduced. Thus, the spelling ‘vigor,’ ‘favor, 
‘honor,’ &., are American innovations; as are 
also ‘plow,’ ‘traveler, ‘center,’ ‘theater? 
Other more recent forms, as ‘program’ and 
‘catalog, are already well established in 
America, but have found little favour in 
England. 

English speakers may be divided into four 
great branches, as follows: (1) The European ; 
(2) The American ; (3) The South African ; (4) 
The Australasian. Each of these branches has 
its peculiarities, and the divergence between the 
four is becoming more marked every year. Of 
the extra-European branches, American, although 
the oldest, has diverged least from the parent 
stem. It is —* what a number of. 
American words have been introduced into 
England, many of which are now considered 
indigenous to the soil. A large proportion of 
the slang spoken by the middle classes in 
England may also be said to have an American 
origin. On the other hand, the Americans have 
retained many good old English words which 
have long ago dropped out of our home 
vocabulary. 

The South African branch contains, as might 
be supposed, a large number of Dutch words; 
and the Australasian, though only dating practi- 
cally from the commencement of the century, 
- already quite a copious indigenous vocabu- 
ary. 

It has been suggested by some that several 
centuries hence these four branches will have 
developed into as many different languages. 
The difference, however, cannot, we think, ever 
be of great extent, as the universality of print- 
ing, of electric communication, of steam-ships, 
and other facilities for travel, should have a 
tendency to check anything like organic dis- 
ruption of the language, always excepting of 
course the changes which must accrue from 
the addition of local phrases to the general 
vocabulary. 


PERE MOINEAU. 
CHAPTER II. 


May was back in the little room of which 
Lucius Westley had made such disparaging 
mention. It was, verily, little more than an 
attic, but it was fresh and bright. The old 
Frenchwoman, who had been her bonne in 
departed days, was her sole companion. She 
kept the tiny home as neat as hands could 
make it; and presided in the studio in_ state, 
with a huge piece of knitting in her hands, 
when May received her models. 

She was enthroned in her great chair when 
Lucius Westley knocked at the door. The 
week of probation was at an end; and the 
successful painter mounted the long flight of 
stairs with a certain jauntiness in his air, as 
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PERE MOINEAU. 


of one filled with joyful anticipation. But, 
had he been quite honest with himself, he 
would have confessed that his heart began to 
thump uneasily against his tweed waistcoat, 
and a novel thrill passed through him as the 
soft ‘Entrez’ sounded in his ears. May had 
a sketch on the easel before her; and her sitter 
was in his place, Pere Moineau, with a stuffed 
sparrow perched on his outstretched hand. 

She smiled upon Mr Westley as she said: 
‘[ wanted you so much to tell me what you 
think of the progress I have made.’ 

He adjusted his glasses, and approached the 
easel with his old confident air, but paused. 
‘You are turning impressionist,’ he said. 

‘Am I? Well, I am rather proud of being 
called an impressionist,’ she replied with a smile. 
‘Is it not well to put — canvas the thought 
which strikes you most boldly?’ 

‘You have certainly broken away from the 
old lines, he said as he scanned the sketch 
before him with blinking eyes. ‘And you seem 


to have worked hard.’ 


‘Yes, I have. We do work hard at the studio,’ 

‘You are still working with Mrs Vane?’ 

‘Oh no. I soon found out that I knew 
quite as much as she could teach me, and I 
am now with Romeo. You, of course, have 
heard of Romeo?’ 

He did not reply for a moment, but exam- 
ined the bold, daring sketch before him at- 
tentively. Did he feel, in gazing at it, that 
this young feeble girl, whom he considered 
unfit to take care of herself in a world full 
of dangers, had outstripped him in power and 
breadth of workmanship ? 

‘My dear Miss Dorian,’ he said, ‘I see you 
have become too much imbued with the spirit 
of the French School to care for our more 
careful teaching.” Then he added critically— 
‘I think you have still the feeling for colour 
which was your best point. Only in_ this 
sketch you are striking too low a key. Your 
flesh-tints are too gray, and your shadows too 
strong. Tone them off, Miss May.’ 

‘But I am painting my impression of Pére 
Moineau, not another person’s,’ she said. ‘I do 
not see things as you see them, and to paint 
your impression would not be true. The first 
principle of Art is Truth—is it not? 

‘Oh, if you go in for pure realism, I have 
no more to say, he replied.—‘But is it not 
waste of time to be indoors upon so lovely a day. 
I hoped you would come for a drive in the Bois 
with me. In fact, I kept the carriage waiting.’ 

‘I think not, she answered gently. ‘You 
see, the time is short, and I have so much to 
do for Romeo that I find my days pretty full. 
I had holiday long enough; now I know the 
value of work.’ 

‘But I wanted to have some private conver- 
sation,’ he stammered. ‘I understood you would 
make opportunity for it. 

Her face flushed slightly. ‘Give me a little 
longer, she said, her eyes upon the ground— 
‘until I finish my task.’ 

‘You have thought over what I said to you 
a week ago?’ he asked eagerly. ‘Thought 
favourably, I hope? 

‘I have considered,’ she faltered. ‘Please, let 
me write. I am not sure—at least, not yet.’ 


He tried to look unconcerned, but failed. 
‘Believe me, it is for your happiness,’ he said. 

‘I am sure you think so,’ she answered. 
‘But I cannot tell—I must have longer time’ 

‘As long as you like, May. Only, don’t let 
—_— get compromised, I mean, you cannot 

too careful in this great town alone, and 
with no protector’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said a polished voice, in most 
perfect English. ‘Miss Dorian is not so much 
alone as you imagine, Mr Westley. I am only 
an old man; but while I live, you need have no 
fears upon her account. Set your mind at rest.’ 

Westley turned upon the speaker, too in- 
tensely surprised to be able to do more than 
gasp out ‘Oh!’ in such a tone of bewilder- 
ment, that the old man could scarcely suppress 
a smile. ‘So you understand English, then?’ 
he said, when Ss in a measure recovered. 

‘Perfectly, sir,’ the old man answered. ‘One 
is not always ignorant because they wear a 
shabby coat and feed sparrows.’ 

Westley gorgonised him with a regular British 
stare, which the old man bore unflinchingly ; 
and then May bade him a gentle adieu. 

When the door closed upon him, Pére Moineau 
turned to her with his eyes shining. ‘Thou 
wilt not give thy future into his keeping, my 
daughter, he said. ‘He is like his pictures— 
vulgar all through.’ 

‘He was father’s friend; and if I fail, Pere 
Moineau?’ she asked. 

‘Trust the Bon Dieu,’ the old man said. ‘He 
will not forsake thee.’ 

And the girl returned to her task with a sigh. 

In course of time the sketch became a picture, 
upon which the girl worked with concentrated 
attention at every moment she could spare from 
her tasks in the great teacher’s studio, where 
she made a few acquaintances, but no friends. 
She had sold her copy of what Pére Moineau 
called ‘The Great Madonna, and now she was 
copying ‘The Virgin of the Rocks’ for the same 
polite old gentleman, of the Jewish persuasion, 
who had purchased the Murillo. 

Pére Moineau she saw daily. At times he 
was a puzzle to her; but more frequently she 
accepted him as just what he appeared to be, 
a r old man, who had seen better days— 
friendless and alone in the winter of his life. 

There were times when the question of her 
future weighed heavily upon her—days when 
she felt she could never achieve independence, 
and that, when her small stock of money was 
expended, nothing remained for her but hope- 
less ruin. At such times she felt strongly 
tempted to sit down and write to her old 
master; but a word of commendation from 
Romeo, who seldom praised her or any other 
or a favourable criticism from Pére 

Loineau, banished such thoughts, and sent her 
back to work again with renewed energy. 

But the year waned; the biting cold of a 
Parisian winter came upon her, and with the 
penetrating chill there came also a_ sharp 
attack of something which Clémence called ‘La 
Grippe, but which at home May would have 
termed a very bad cold. There was no more 
copying to be done, although the smiling old 
Jew had ordered a copy of the famous Greuze, 
and insinuated that he required several other 
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reproductions of celebrated pictures. It was 
hard upon her, this enforced idleness ; but with 
brain and hand enfeebled by the benumbing 
influence of this cruel chill, work appeared im- 
possible. It was all the harder, Gee she 
new her little fortune was running low, and 
the price the dealer had offered her for the 
Greuze would have made a very considerable 
difference to her; and then Romeo had been 
severe with her over her tasks. Besides, just 
as she felt able to move about and do some 
work, Clémence was attacked by the same 
mysterious foe; and there was sorrow in the 
little home—‘Amongst the clouds, as Pere 
Moineau called it. 

There came a day when the old woman lay 
almost at the lowest ebb of her life, and May 
felt there was no use in striving ~ more 
against Fate. If Clémence were to die, she 
would be utterly forsaken in this city of 
strangers, where only an old man, poor, and 
as much alone as herself, was her sole friend. 
Why should she turn her back upon the life 
of ease and comfort which was almost in her 
hand? Was it not the maddest folly? She 
had administered the last dose in the bottle of 
medicine which had cost her nearly her last 
franc; and where the strong soup which was 
absolutely necessary to Clémence’s recovery was 
to come from, she did not know. The old 
woman had been fretful and irritable; there 
was only one bundle of wood in the small cup- 
board, and life had sunk into apparent failure. 
Moreover, Ptre Moineau had not come to see 
her for several days. What if he, too, had 
been struck down by this terrible scourge? 
And after all, was there not an open door— 
Lucius Westley’s? Ease, wealth, comfort, a 
secured future. Why should she put it from 
her any more? She had struggled long enough, 
and now Fate was writing Failure upon her life. 

She went boldly to the cupboard, took out 
the last bundle of wood, and made up a fire 
which would last for a while, and then went 
to her writing-table. She sat with the pen 
between her fingers for a considerable time 
before she mustered up courage to write the 
letter which would change her fate. At length 
she gathered courage, and wrote what, to her, 
was the most humiliating epistle which had 
ever come from her pen. Her eyes were hot 
and dry, as she read it over before finally 
closing it. What did it not convey to the man 
who had not a heart to understand fully her 
pitiful confession of failure! How he would 
triumph over her in the time to come! 

She sprang to her feet. She would not let 
such thoughts distract her. Westley was at 
least a generous man—too generous to stoop to 
the meanness of which she accused him in her 
bitter thoughts. Now that she had decided 
upon accepting him for her husband, she must 
honour him as such. But she stood looking at 
the letter with dry, hard eyes. After all, what a 
price she was about to pay for wretched meat and 
drink and fine clothes! Was it worth while? 

Then Clémence called to her in her feeble 
voice, and she flew to attend to the old woman’s 
needs, 

When she returned to her room, her old 
friend was standing in the window. With a 


glad cry she sprang to him. ‘Oh Pére Moi- 
neau !’ she cried impulsively, ‘ where—where have 
you been hiding yourself? I feared so much 
that you were ill, and I did not know where 
to seek you. You do not know how anxious 
I have been about you.’ 

‘Have you, my child?’ he asked, with a faint 
smile. ‘Ah! I have duties, There are certain 
anniversaries—days which I keep in memory of 
past years. Some time you shall hear.—But you 
—how pale you are! Child, you have been ill?’ 

She said she had been ill, and that Clémence 
was now in great danger. Then she hung 
her head. ‘I am giving it up,’ she said with a 
catch in her voice. ‘Life has beaten me, Pere 
Moineau.’ 

He made a hasty exclamation. ‘But no— 
no!’ he cried impetuously. ‘I thought you had 
more courage—that you were too brave to be 
so easily turned back—you, who have almost 
reached the threshold of success. Child, what 
is the meaning of all this? 

She had such confidence in his judgment of 
her work, that she told him how she could 
not earn enough to keep her head above 
water, and how she had almost come to an 
end of her resources. 

‘Nay ; Clémence has money saved,’ Pére Moi- 
neau cried hastily. ‘She told me so. Let her 
take it and grow strong upon it. Why should 
you starve while her purse is full? And the 
old dealer in the Rue de Bec, he will take all 
your copies, child. It is only a coward who gives 
up at the first reverse. You are not a coward! 

‘I am not. But then, oh Pére Moineau, to 
break down here, without any one to—to help,’ 

He laid a thin, finely-formed hand upon her 
trembling ones. ‘Yet we must all die alone, 
he said very gently. ‘How long have I been 
solitary in this evil world? Ah, child, there 
is something worse than actual solitude, and 
that is the loneliness of companionship—the 
awful solitude of being Hr: 9 to those who 
are antagonistic to us, whose hearts do not 
beat in harmony and sympathy. That is a 
solitude worse than death,’ 

May did not answer, but she understood. 

‘Now tell me,’ the old man went on, point- 
ing to the letter which lay on the table before 
him—‘this letter, is it to say you are read 
to link your fate with his? Oh child, child, 
never that! Listen to me; let me tell thee the 
tale of one young and fair as thou who 
married because she feared to face the future.’ 

May looked surprisedly at her aged com- 
panion, whose face had grown hard and set, 
and in whose black eyes—those expressive 
French eyes—burned a fire she had never seen 
there before. 

‘I told you of my losses when our land was 
trampled under the hoof of the German beast, 
he said, his words hissing between half-closed 
teeth. ‘Yes, there is no need to go over that 
part of it again. My boys, Leon and Paul, 
and my daughter Marie, whom you resemble. 
I had not told you that Paul was betrothed 
to Natalie, a companion of my sweet Marie, a 
beautiful young creature with a heart of gold? 
—No; I reserved that part of the story. We 
do these things differently in France from the 
ways of your country, where every one— 
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nominally, at least—makes choice for himself. 
The young people were satisfied, and all went 
well, Then came troubles amongst us. Shortly 
before the day arranged for the marriage, my 
dear wife died, somewhat suddenly, and then 
my Marie began to droop—twenty-two years 
ago. Then the political horizon was clouding 
over, and mutterings of the storm grew louder 
every day. Natalie’s father was employed 
abroad. He wished the wedding to be post- 
poned until his return; and then came news 
which struck terror into our hearts—disaster 
hurried upon disaster. Paris was besieged. In 
the grip of that awful winter, my Marie 
joined her mother. Natalie’s father was killed 
in the same battle which deprived me of my 
son Leon; and Paul, my youngest, and her 
betrothed, was shot by my side at Montmartre.’ 
He paused, and covered his face with his hands, 

May touched his arm. ‘Since it so dis- 
tresses you’——— she murmured tenderly. 

He pulled himself together and went on. 
‘He was the last of us, that boy Paul; but the 
old raee—— Ah, my child, we Frenchmen, even 
the humblest of us, set store by our family, 
and Paul had fighting blood in him—the last 
of us. He fought like a lion; but against such 
odds There was nothing for it but to return 
to Natalie and tell her. She and her mother 
shared my home, until the poor mother drooped 
and died, leaving the fair, helpless girl in my 
charge. Her father had been an official—ex- 
travagant according to his means. The nation 
was in extremis, I had still something left. 
I was younger then—a man but little past my 
prime—twenty years ago. I am_ seventy-one 
now. There was but one thing to be done, 
and I did it. Natalie became my wife. I was 
thirty years older than she; but such unions 
were common amongst us in those days, and 
I devoted myself to her. I had married her, 
thinking that if a stray bullet should end me, 
her future would be secure, and that, as a beau- 
tiful young widow, she might lead a happy life, 
and choose for herself a husband whose years 
were nearer her own. Heaven knows, I never 
avoided dangers, which appeared to fly me, and 
through the wild days of the Commune I did 
not spare myself; but pestilence and war passed 
me by. When the Germans left us, and the 
nation began to take heart again, I was here 
alive, well, with my fair young wife, still 
wearing the deepest mourning for what we both 
had lost.’ He paused, rose from his seat, and 
paced the floor in silence for a few moments. 
‘When was it I first discovered there was what 
your great t calls “The little rift within 
the lute?”’ he went on musingly. ‘I scarcely 
remember ; but it came—it came. I tried m 
utmost to make her happy; but I failed. 
Everything failed. Did I blame her because 
the gap of thirty years between us widened 
until there was no crossing it? Never. No; 
I never blamed her. I was old. I knew my 
weary world too well—only too well. She was 
young, and life had entirely different aspects 
for her, and we fell apart, by no fault of hers. 
No; I never saw a fault in her. I was suffi- 
ciently rich in those days to give her almost 
everything her young heart desired; but it 
was of no avail. She was grateful, loyal, 


—— 


proud, and pure as fire, but she drooped and 
pined. I watched the struggle which I could 
not aid. I saw the blow coming before it came. 
Life was too hard for her and me—she died.’ He 
caught his breath with something like a sob. 

May veiled her eyes. 

After a brief interval he went on: ‘After 
that, I turned my back upon the world, and 
let everything go—until here I am, Pere 
Moineau, whose chief pleasure before you came 
was to sit amongst the little ones in the 
Tuileries Gardens and feed the sparrows, until 
the Good God shall remember me, and take 
me out of it all.’ 

May made no verbal reply. She glided to 
the table and put the fateful letter into Pere 
Moineauw’s hands. She knew he would under- 
stand. When she returned from attending to 
the wants of her querulous — the old 
man was gone, and the letter lay in fragments 
on the floor. 

The evening’s post brought her a letter from 
the gentle Jew; it contained a renewal of his 
order for a copy of the Greuze, and a cheque 
for five hundred francs as payment. 

When Pitre Moineau came to see her next 
day, the girl’s eyes were shining ; the sorrowful 
droop at the corners of her mouth had gone ; 
an old Sister of Mercy was attending to the 
sick woman, and May had put a few touches 
to the picture on her easel. 

‘Ah!’ he said smilingly, ‘so the cloud has 
lifted, my child. I thought it would not last. 
And I—even I have had good news. My little 
— has been augmented, and I need not 
ear the cold any more. The Good God is 


very merciful. Is it not so, dear child?’ 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOURING IN 
ANIMALS. 


Ir has long been matter of common observation 
by naturalists and others that many animals 
adapt themselves to the colour of their surround- 
ings. This is peculiarly true of certain insects, 
birds, and fishes. All anglers, for instance, are 
aware that each stream has its own particular 
colour of trout, and that even variously coloured 
trout will be found in different parts of the same 
stream, according as the soil over which it flows 
is light or dark in colour. Where the stream 
flows over clear gravel, you have the trout of a gray 
mottled tint, so like the general hue of its sur- 
roundings that it requires an experienced eye to 
detect the fish in the water. If the bed of the 
stream is a bright yellow sand, the fish will be of 
a rich golden orange hue ; if the water passes over 
mossy ground, then the trout will appear dark, 
almost black. Another familiar object to the 
angler is the caddice-worm, which, for purposes 
of protection, hides itself in a little crust of bark, 
or bits of wood and sand, so as to look like a 
little bit of twig in the bed of the stream. The 
object of these changes of colour and other devices 
for self-protection on the part of animals has long 
been recognised as an adaptation partly involun- 
tary and partly voluntary or instinctive. But 
it was not until Darwin’s speculations and theories 
as to the origin of species by natural selection 
had become familiar, that the question of colour 
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in animals became of great importance as a factor 
in the long and complicated process of evolution. 
Since then, many careful and scientific observers 
have written on the subject—notably, in this 
country, Sir John Lubbock and Mr Russell Wal- 
lace. We have had some new and valuable con- 
tributions on the subject of late, more especially 
the volume by Mr E. B. Poulton, forming one 
of the International Scientific Series, and 
entitled, The Colours of Animals, their Meaning 
and Use (London: Kegan Paul). 

In the organisation of animal life there are 
colours that are non-significant and colours that 
are significant. It has been speculated that origin- 
ally the colour of all animals was non-signifi- 
cant, and that all the significant colours are due 
to the selective agency of the animals themselves. 
The significant colours so acquired have been 
mainly for protective purposes, or to assist the 
animal in the struggle for life, both among its 
own kind and as a means of escape from its 
enemies of other species. There are also colours 
and habits that have been assumed evidently for 
purely aggressive purposes. The angler-fish, for 
instance, possesses a lure in the shape of long 
slender filaments, and when it desires to seize 
its prey it stirs up the mud in the bottom of its 
habitat, and when thus partially hidden, waves 
these filaments about in the muddy water. These 
have then the appearance of worms writhing in 
the water, and so small fishes are attracted, and 
speedily engulfed in the angler’s capacious mouth. 
In certain deep-sea forms of the same fish, where 
their habitat is in darkness, certain phosphor- 
escent organs have been developed in the ten- 
tacles, by which the fish are lured to their 
destruction. In the same way, many colours 
are assumed, as in the foregoing instance, by 
animals which point only to one object, namely, 
that of aggression. 

But perhaps the largest and most interesting 
branch of the subject is that which has to do with 
protective colouring. The zebra is a fine instance 
of it. Mr Francis Galton made this observation 
as far back as 1851: ‘Snakes and lizards are the 
most brilliant of animals; but all these, if 
viewed at a distance, or with an eye whose focus 
is adjusted not exactly at the animal itself, but to 
an object more or less distant than it, become 
apparently of one hue and lose all their gaudiness. 

© more conspicuous animal can well be con- 
ceived, according to common idea, than a zebra ; 
but on a bright starlight night the breathing of 
one may be heard close by you, and yet you will 
be positively unable to see the animal. If the 
black stripes were more numerous, he would be 
seen as a black mass; if the white, as a white 
one; but their proportion is such as exactly to 
match the pale tint which arid ground possesses 
when seen by moonlight.’ 

Again, many insects, notably in the larval stage 
of their existence, possess the power of modifying 
their colours so as to adapt themselves to their 
environment ; not only changing colour—from 
brown to green when on a leaf, and from green to 
brown when on the ground—but also by assum- 
ing a rigid attitude, and so resembling a withered 
twig. These ‘stick caterpillars’ afford much inter- 
esting study, and they succeed in 
puzzling their enemies. ‘It has sometimes been 


objected, says Mr Poulton, ‘that these methods of 


concealment cannot be intended as a means of 
defence, because insect-cating animals would be 
sharp-sighted enough to penetrate the disguise, 
Of course, the progressive improvement in the 
means of concealment has been attended by a 
corresponding increase in the keenness of foes, so 
that no species can wholly escape. But so long 
as a well-concealed form remains motionless, it 
is easy to prove by experiment that enemies are 
often unable to recognise it. Thus I have found 
that the insect-eating, wood-hunting Green Lizard 
will generally fail to detect a “stick caterpillar” 
in its position of rest, although it is seized and 
greedily devoured directly it moves.’ The mar- 
vellous resemblance of a lichen-feeding larva to 
the plant on which it feeds, ‘even deceived one of 
these lizards after the larva had moved more than 
once. The instant the caterpillar became rigid 
the lizard appeared puzzled, and seemed unable 
to realise that the apparent piece of lichen was 
good to eat. After a few moments, however, the 
lizard was satisfied, and ate the caterpillar with 
the keenest relish. Furthermore, the fact that 
all well-concealed forms are good for food, and 
are eagerly chased and devoured by insectivorous 
animals, while unpalatable forms are conspicu- 
ously coloured, points strongly towards the con- 
clusion that the object of concealment is defence 
from enemies.’ 

While the caterpillar seeks to cheat the lizard, 
the lizards likewise have occasions when it is 
their business to deceive. An Asiatic lizard, 
whose general surface has the appearance of the 
sand on which it is found, has at each angle of 
the mouth a fold of skin of a red colour, produced 
into a flower-like shape exactly resembling a 
little red flower which grows in the sand. Insects 
attracted by what they believe to be flowers, 
approach the mouth of the lizard, and are of 
course captured. 

Then there are other animals that find a kind 
of adventitious protection by temporarily coverin 
themselves with some kind of disguise. A “a 
in clothes is a funny idea, but it is nevertheless 
to be found, for there are certain of these crus- 
taceans that fasten pieces of seaweed, and the 
like, on their bodies and limbs. Bateson has 
watched the process in two cases: ‘The crab 
takes a piece of weed in his two chele (or claws), 
and, neither snatching nor biting it, deliberately 
tears it across, as a man tears paper with his 
hands. He then puts one end of it into his 
mouth, and, after chewing it up, presumably to 
soften it, takes it out in the chele and rubs it 
firmly on his head or legs until it is caught b 
the peculiar curved hairs which cover them. If 
the piece of weed is not caught by the hairs, the 
crab puts it back in his mouth and chews it up 
again. The whole proceeding is most human 
and purposeful. Many substances, as hydroi«s, 
sponges, polyzoa, and weeds of many kinds and 
colours, are thus used; but these various sub- 
stances are nearly always symmetrically placed on 
corresponding parts of the body, and particular] 
long plume-like pieces are fixed on the head, 
sticking up from it.’ And not only are these 
complicated processes gone through at night as 
well as by day, but a certain crab, ‘if cleaned 
and deprived of sight, will immediately begin to 
clothe itself again, with the same care and pre- 
cision as before.’ 
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We have already referred to the readiness with 
which trout and other fishes adapt themselves 
to their environment; and among amphibia we 
find the same power. The common frog can 
change its tints to a considerable extent. Sir 
Joseph Lister states that ‘a frog caught in a 
recess in a black rock was itself almost black ; 
but after it had been kept for about an hour on 
white flagstones in the sun, was found to be 
dusky yellow with dark spots here and there. 
It was then placed again in the hollow of the 
rock, and in a quarter of an hour had resumed 
its former darkness.” These effects, he adds, are 
independent of changes of temperature. The 
chameleon is of course the proverbial type of 
changeableness of colour in animals. ‘The 
rapidity with which the change of colour takes 
place, and the wide range of tints which the 
animal has at its command, have caused this 
lizard to be regarded as the type of everything 
changeable.’ 

It would be easy to enumerate many other 
instances of colour-change in animals; but the 
more interesting and difficult question remains, 
how is this change of colour effected? By what 
physical agency is it brought about? Is it due 
to the distribution of pigments beneath the skin 
of the animal; or is it due to the exercise of 
some special nerve function? The physiological 
mechanism by means of which these rapid changes 
of colour are effected have frequently been the 
subject of discussion and inquiry. At first sight, 
Mr Poulton observes, it appears likely that the 
light may directly determine the distribution of 
colouring matter in the pigment cells in or im- 
mediately beneath the skin. But it is now well 
known that the action of reflected light upon the 
object is extremely indirect ; ‘certain kinds of 
reflected light act as the specific stimuli to the 
eye of the animal, and differing nervous impulses 
ae from this organ along the optic nerve to the 
rain.’ Different impulses are thus originated 


in the brain, and these pass from it along the 
nerves distributed to the skin, and there cause 


various changes of the pigment in the cells. He 
admits, however, that the highest powers of the 
microscope have as yet failed to detect the 
connection between the nerves and the pigment 
cells in the skin, ‘and yet such connection appears 
to be rendered certain by the fact that light 
falling on the eye modifies the distribution of the 
pigment granules.’ 


AN INTERVENTION. 


THERE was bad blood between the captain and 
mate who comprised the officers and crew of 
the sailing-barge ‘Swallow ;’ and the outset of 
their voyage from London to Littleport was 
conducted in glum silence. As far as the Nore 
they had scarcely spoken, and what little did 
pass was mainly in the shape of threats and 
abuse. Evening, chill and overcast, was draw- 
ing in; distant craft disappeared somewhere 
between the waste of waters and the sky, and 
the side-lights of neighbouring vessels were 
beginning to shine over the water. The wind, 
with a little rain in it, was unfavourable to 
much progress, and the trough of the sea got 


deeper as the waves ran higher and splashed 
by the barge’s side. 

‘Get the side-lights out, and quick, you,’ 
growled the skipper, who was at the helm. 

The mate, a black-haired, fierce-eyed fellow 
of about twenty-five, set about the task with 
much deliberation. 

‘And look lively, you lump,’ continued the 
skipper. 

‘I don’t want none of your lip,’ said the 
mate furiously ; ‘so don’t you give me none.’ 

The skipper yawned, and, stretching — his 
mighty frame, laughed disagreeably. ‘You’ll 
take what I give you, my lad, said he, 
‘whether it’s lip or fist.’ 

‘Lay a finger on me and I’ll knife you,’ 
said the mate. ‘I ain’t afraid of you, for all 
your size.’ 

He put out the side-lights, casting occasional 
looks of violent hatred at the skipper, who, 
being a man of tremendous physique and rough 
tongue, had goaded his subordinate almost to 
madness. 

‘If you’ve done skulking,’ he cried as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, ‘come and 
take the helm, 

The mate came aft and relieved him ; and he 
stood for a few seconds taking a look round 
before going below. He dropped his pipe, and 
stooped to recover it; and in that moment the 
mate, with a sudden impulse, snatched up a 
handspike and dealt him a crashing blow on 
the head. Half-blinded and stunned by the 
blow, the man fell on his knees, and shielding 
his face with his hands, strove to rise. Before 
he could do so, the mate struck wildly at him 
again, and with a great cry he fell backwards 
and rolled heavily overboard. The mate, with 
a sob in his breath, gazed wildly astern, and 
waited for him to rise. He waited: minutes 
seemed to pass, and still the body of the 
skipper did not emerge from the depths. He 
reeled back in a stupor; then he gave a faint 
cry as his eye fell on the boat, which was 
dragging a yard or two astern, and a figure 
which clung desperately to the side of it. 
Before he had quite realised what had happened, 
he saw the skipper haul himself on to the 
stern of the boat and then roll heavily into it. 

Panic-stricken at the sight, he drew his knife 
to cut the boat adrift; but paused as he 
reflected that she and her freight would prob- 
ably be picked up by some passing vessel. As 
the thought struck him, he saw the dim form 
of the skipper come towards the bow of the 
boat, and, seizing the rope, begin to haul in 
towards the barge. 

‘Stop!’ shouted the mate hoarsely—‘stop ! 
or I'll cut you loose.’ 

The skipper let the rope go, and the boat 
pulled up with a jerk. 

‘I’m independent of you,’ the skipper shouted, 

icking up one of the loose boards from the 


ttom of the boat and brandishing it. ‘If 
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there’s any sea on, I can keep her head to 
it with this.—Cut away.’ 

‘If I let you come aboard, said the mate, 
‘will you swear to let bygones be bygones ?’ 

‘No! thundered the other. ‘Whether I 
come aboard or not, don’t make much difference. 
It'll be about twenty years for you, you 
murdering hound, when I get ashore.’ 

The mate made no reply, but sat silently 
steering, keeping, however, a wary eye on the 
boat towing behind. He turned sick and faint 
as he thought of the consequences of his action, 
and vainly cast about in his mind for some 
means of escape. 

‘Are you going to let me come aboard?’ 
presently demanded the skipper, who was 
shivering in his wet clothes. 

‘You can come aboard on my terms,’ repeated 
the mate doggedly. 

‘I’ll make no terms with you, cried the 
other. ‘I hand you over to the police directly 
I get ashore, you mutinous dog. I’ve got a 
good witness in my head,’ 

After this, there was silence—silence unbroken 
through the long hours of the night as they 
slowly d, Then the dawn came. The side- 
lights showed fainter and fainter in the water ; 
the light on the mast shed no rays on the deck, 
but twinkled uselessly behind its glass. Then 
the mate turned his gaze from the wet, cheer- 
less deck and heaving seas to the figure in 
the boat dragging behind. The skipper, who 
returned his gaze with a fierce scowl, was hold- 
ing his wet handkerchief to his temple. He 
removed it as the mate looked, and showed a 
ghastly wound, Still, neither of them spoke. 
The mate averted his gaze, and sickened with 
fear as he thought of his position ; and in that 
instant the skipper clutched the painter, and, 
with a mighty heave, sent the boat leaping 
towards the stern of the barge, and sprang on 
deck. The mate rose to his feet; but the other 
him fiercely aside, and picking the 
nandspike, which ~. on the raised top of the 
cabin, went below. Half an hour later he came 
on deck with a fresh suit of clothes on and 
his head roughly bandaged, and standing in 
front of the mate, favoured him with a baleful 
stare. ‘Gimme that helm,’ he cried. 

The mate relinquished it. 

‘You dog!’ snarled the other, ‘to try and 
kill a man when he wasn’t looking, and then 
keep him in his wet clothes in the boat all 
night. Make the most o’ your time. It’ll be 
many a day before you see the sea again.’ 

The mate groaned in spirit, but made no 


reply, 

‘I’ve wrote everything down with the time 
it happened, continued the other in a voice of 
savage satisfaction ; ‘an’ I’ve locked that hand- 
spike up in my locker. It’s got blood on it.’ 

‘That’s enough about it, said the mate, 
turning at last and speaking thickly. ‘What 
I’ve done, I must put up with, 

He walked forward, to end the discussion ; 
but the skipper shouted out choice bits from 
time to time as they occurred to him, and 
sat steering and gibing, a gruesome picture of 
vengeance. Suddenly he sprang to his feet 
with a sharp ery. ‘There’s somebody in the 
water, he roared; ‘stand by to pick him up.’ 


As he spoke, he pointed with his left hand, 
and with his ~— steered for something which 
rose and fell lazily on the water a_ short 
distance from them. The mate, following his 
outstretched arm, saw it too, and picking up 
a boot-hook, stood ready; and they were soon 
close enough to distinguish the body of a man 
by a life-belt. 

‘Don’t miss him,’ shouted the skipper. 

The mate grasped the rigging with one hand, 
and, leaning forward as far as possible, stood 
with the hook poised. At first it seemed as 
though the object would escape them; but a 
touch of the helm in the nick of time just 
enabled the mate to reach. The hook caught 
in the jacket, and with great care he gradually 
a it, and drew the body close to the 
side. 

‘He’s dead,’ said the skipper, as he fastened 
the helm and stood looking down into the 
wet face of the man. Then he stooped, and 
taking him by the collar of his coat, dragged 
the streaming figure on to the deck. ‘'lake 
the helm,’ he said. 

‘Ay, ay, said the other; and the skipper 
disappeared below with his burden. 

A moment later, he came on deck again. 
‘Well take in sail, and anchor.—Sharp there !’ 
he cried. 


The mate went to his assistance. There was . 


but little wind, and the task was soon accom- 
plished, and both men, after a hasty glance 
round, ran below. The wet body of the sailor 
lay on a locker, and a pool of water was on 
the cabin floor. The mate hastily swabbed 
up the water, and then lit the fire and put 
on the kettle; while the skipper stripped the 
sailor of his clothes, and flinging some blankets 
in front of the fire, placed him upon them. 

For a long time they toiled in silence, in the 
faint hope that life still remained in the 
apparently dead body. 

‘Poor devil!’ said the skipper at length, 
and fell to rubbing again. 

‘I don’t believe he’s gone,’ said the mate, 

nting with his exertions. ‘He don’t feel 
ike a dead man.’ 

Ten minutes later, the figure stirred slightly, 
and the men talked in excited whispers as 
they worked. A faint sigh came from the 
lips of the sailor, and his eyes partly opened. 

‘It’s all right, matey,’ said the skipper; 
‘you lie still; we’ll do the rest.—Jem, get 
some coffee ready.’ 

By the time it was prepared, the partly 
drowned man was conscious that he was alive, 
and stared in a dazed fashion at the man 
who was using him so roughly. Conscious 
that his patient was improving rapidly, the 
latter lifted him in his arms and mo him 
in his own bunk, and proffered him some 
steaming hot coffee. He sipped a little, then 
lapsed into unconsciousness again, The two 
men looked at each other blankly. 

‘Some of goes like that said the 
skipper. ‘I’ve seen it afore. Just as you 
think they’re pulling round, they slip their 
cable.’ 

‘We must keep him warm,’ said the mate. 
‘I don’t see as we can do any more.’ 

‘We'll get under way again,’ said the 
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other ; and pausing to heap some more clothes 
over the sailor, he went on deck, followed by 
the mate; and in a short time the ‘Swallow’ 
was once more moving through the water. Then 
the skipper, leaving the mate at the helm, 
went below. 

Half an hour passed. ‘Go and see what 
you can make of him,’ said the skipper as he 
re-appeared and took the helm. ‘He keeps 
coming round a bit, and then just drifts back. 
Seems like as if he can’t hook on to life. 
Don’t seem to take no interest in it. 

The mate obeyed in silence; and for the 
remainder of the day the two men relieved 
each other at the bedside of the sailor, To- 
wards evening, as they were entering the river 
which runs up to Littleport, he made decided 

ress under the skipper’s ministrations ; and 
the latter thrust his std head up the hatch- 
way and grinned in excusable triumph at the 
mate as he imparted the news. Then he 
suddenly remembered himself, and the smile 
faded. The light, too, faded from the mate’s 
face. 

“Bout that mutiny and attempted murder, 
said the skipper, and paused, as though waiting 
for the mate to contradict or qualify the terms ; 
but he made no reply. 

‘IT give you in charge as soon as we get to 

rt,’ continued the other. ‘Soon as the ship’s 
erthed, you go below.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the mate, but without looking 
at him. 

‘Nice thing it’ll be for your wife,’ said the 
skipper sternly. ‘You’ll get no mercy from 
me 


‘I don’t expect none,’ said the mate huskily. 
‘What I’ve done I’ll stand to.’ 

The reply on the skipper’s lips merged into 
a grunt, and he went below. The sailor was 
asleep, and breathing gently and regularly ; 
and after regarding him for some time, the 
watcher returned to the deck, and busied him- 
self with certain small duties preparatory to 
landing. 

Slowly the light faded out of the sky, and 
the banks of the river grew indistinct ; and one 
by one the lights of Littleport came into view 
as they rounded the last bend of the river, 
and saw the little town lying behind its veil 
of masts and rigging. The skipper came aft 
and took the helm from the mate, and looked 
at him out of the corner of his eye, as he 
—_ silently waiting with his hands by his 
side. 

‘Take in sail? said the skipper shortly ; and 
leaving the helm a bit, ran to assist him. 
Five minutes later, the ‘Swallow’ was along- 
side of the wharf, and then, everything made 
fast and snug, the two men turned and faced 
each other. 

‘Go below, said the skipper sternly. The 
mate walked off. ‘And take care of that chap, 
I’m going ashore. If anybody asks you about 
these scratches, I got ’em in a row down 
Wapping.—D’ ye hear ?’ 

_ The mate heard, but there was a thickness 
in his throat which preyented him from 
replying promptly. By the time he had 
recovered his voice, the other had disappeared 
over the edge of the wharf, and the sound of 


his retreating footsteps rang over the cobble- 
stone quay. The mate in a bewildered fashion 
stool for a short time motionless; then he 
— and drawing a deep breath, went 
elow. 


TWO NEW ATLANTIC CABLES. 


TuHIs year, two additional Telegraph Cables are 
to be laid between Europe and the United 
States at a cost that cannot be much below 
one million sterling. One of these will be laid 
for the Anglo-American Telegraph Company 
from Heart's Content, Newfoundland, to 
Valentia, Ireland; and the second cable will 
also be from the Kerry coast, but its trans- 
atlantic terminal point has not been stated. 

These cables will be put into position under 
circumstances widely different from those that 
prevailed when the early Atlantic cables were 
laid about thirty-five years ago. A year or 
two before the first attempt to lay an Atlantic 
cable, there were only eighty-seven nautical 
miles of submarine cables laid; now, the total 
length of these wonderful message-carriers under 
the waves is 139,500 nautical miles, or over 
160,500 English statute miles. The charter 
which Mr Cyrus W. Field obtained for the 
New York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
graph Company was granted in the year 1854. 
It constructed the land-line telegraph in New- 
foundland, and laid a cable across the Gulf 
of St Lawrence; but this was the commence- 
ment only of the work. Soundings of the 
sea were needed; electricians had to devise 
forms of cable most suitable; engineers to 
consider the methods of carrying and of laying 
the cable; and capitalists had to be convinced 
that the scheme was practicable, and likely 
to be remunerative; whilst Governments were 
appealed to for aid. Great Britain readily 
promised aid; but the United States Senate 
passed the needful Bill by a majority of one. 

But when the first Atlantic cable expedition 
left the coast of Kerry, it was a stately squad- 
ron of British and American ships of war, 
such as the Niagara and the Agamemnon, and 
of merchant steamships. The Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, and of British railways, were there, 
with representatives of several nations; and 
when the shore-end had been landed at Valentia, 
the expedition left the Irish coast in August 
1857. When 335 miles of the cable had been 
laid, it parted, and high hopes were buried 
many fathoms below the surface. 

The first expedition of 1858 also failed; the 
second one was successful; and on the 16th of 
August in that year, Queen Victoria congratu- 
lated the President of the United States ‘upon 
the successful completion of this great inter- 
national work ;’ and President Buchanan replied, 
trusting that the telegraph might ‘prove to be 
a bond of perpetual peace and friendship be- 
tween the kindred nations’ But after a few 
weeks’ work, the cable gave its last throb, and 
was silent, 

Not until 1865 was another attempt made, and 
then the cable was broken after 1200 miles had 
been successfully laid. Then, at the suggestion 
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of Mr (afterwards Sir) Daniel Gooch, the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company was formed ; and 
on 13th July 1866 another —- left 
Ireland ; and towards the end of the month, 
the Great Eastern glided calmly into Heart's 
Content, ‘dropping her anchor in front of the 
telegraph house, having trailed behind her a 
chain of two thousand miles, to bind the Old 
World to the New.’ 

But the success of the year was more than 
the mere laying of a cable: the Great Eastern 
was able, in the words of the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh, to complete the ‘laying of the cable of 
1866, and the recovering that of 1865.’ The 
Queen conferred the honour of Knighthood on 
Captain Anderson, on Professor Thomson, and on 
Messrs Glass and Channing; whilst Mr Gooch, 
M.P., was made a Baronet. The charge for a 
limited message was then twenty pounds; and 
it was not long before a rival company was 
begun, to share in the rich harvest looked for ; 
and thus another cable was laid, leading ulti- 
mately to an amalgamation between its ordinary 
company and the original Anglo-American Tele- 
graph Company. 

Then, shortly afterwards, the Direct United 
States Cable Company came into being, and 
laid a cable; a French company followed suit ; 
the great Western Union Telegraph Company 
of America entered into the Atlantic trade, 
and had two cables constructed and laid. The 
commencement of ocean telegraphy by each of 
these companies led to competition, and reduced 
rates for a time with the original company, 
ending in what is known as a pool or joint 
purse agreement, under which the total receipts 
were divided in allotted proportions to the com- 
panies. These companies have now eight cables 
usually operative; and it was stated by Sir J. 
Pender that these eight cables ‘are capable of 
carrying over forty million words per annum.’ 

In addition to the cables of the associated 
companies, the Commercial Cable Company own 
two modern cables; and one of the two addi- 
tional ones to be laid this year is to be laid 
by this company—the other by the original— 
the Anglo-American Company. But the work 
is simple now to what it was thirty years ago. 
Then, there were only one or two cable-ships ; 
now, in his address to the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Mr Preece enumerates thirty- 
seven, of which five belong to the greatest of 
our telegraph companies, the Eastern. The 
authority we have just named says that ‘the 
form of cable has practically remained unaltered 
since the original Calais cable was laid in 1851 ;’ 
its weight has been increased ; and there have 
been additions to it to enable it to resist in- 
sidious submarine enemies. The gear of the 
steamships used in the service has been im- 
proved ; whilst the ‘picking-up gear’ of one of 
the best known of these cable-ships is ‘capable 
of lifting thirty tons at a speed of one knot 

r hour.’ And there has been a wide know- 
edge gained of the ocean, its depth, its moun- 
tains, and its valleys, so that the task of 
cable-laying is much more of an exact science 
than it was. When the first attempt was made 
to lay an Atlantic cable, ‘the manufacture of 
sea-cables’ had been only recently begun ; now, 
140,000 knots are at work in the sea, and 


yearly the area is being enlarged. When, in 
1856, Mr Thackeray subscribed to the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, its share capital was 
£350,000--that being the estimated cost of the 
cable between Newfoundland and Ireland; 
now, five companies have a capital of over 
£12,500,000 invested in the Atlantic telegraph 
trade. The largest portion of the capital is 
that of the Telegraph Com- 
pany, which has a capital of £7,000,000, and 
which represents the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany, the New York, and Newfoundland, and 
the French Atlantic Companies of old. 

Though the traffic fluctuates greatly, in some 
degree according to the charge per word (for 
in one year of lowest charges the number of 
words carried by the associated companies in- 
creased by 133 per cent., whilst the receipts 
decreased about 49 per cent.), yet it does not 
occupy fully the carrying capacity of the cables, 
But their ‘life’ and service is finite, and thus 
it becomes needful from time to time to renew 
these great and costly carriers under the 
Atlantic; and this, as stated, at a cost of 
nearly one million sterling is to be effected for 
two of the companies about midsummer this 
year. 


MY MOTHER’S SONG. 


Wuen the thrushes cease their singing, and the wild- 
bees leave the clover ; 
When the glory of the sunset fades, and leaves the 
heavens pale ; 
When above the hill and mountains misty shades of 
twilight hover ; 
And the discords of the daytime far away in dis- 
tance fail ; 


When the rath wheat gently rustles, and the timid 
aspens shiver ; 
And the west winds sighing softly scent from 
sleeping flowers bring ; 
When the peewits cry together plaintively by brook 
and river— 
Then it is I hear the old song that my mother used 
to sing. 


Round my neck I feel the pressure of her fingers warm 


and slender, 


As in sleeping dreams and waking I have felt it | 


many times, 
Just as when of old I listened to that ditty, quaint 
and tender, 
Till the boughs that waved above us caught the 
cadence of the rhymes ; 


And my heart throbs loud and quickly as I hear it © 


rising clearer. 


Youth is mine, its hopes and visions, dreams and — 


plans are mine again ; 
Earth is fairer, life is sweeter, ay, and heaven itself 
seems nearer 
To me, as I list in fancy to that ne’er-forgotten 
strain. 
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